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Belfgh, gives place to a more personal element in the writ-
ings of these two poets. They both, and more especially
Nevres, regard their poetry as a vehicle for the expression
of their individual experiences and sorrows, a view scarcely
possible to the Persianists shackled with the fetters of pre-
cedent and conventionality.

We shall consider Nevres here, as he died shortly before
Raghib Pasha, the year of whose death I have adopted as
the boundary-year between the First Transition and Romant-
icist Periods, reserving our account of Hashmet, who sur-
vived the Pasha, till we come to discuss the poets of the
last-named age.

cAbd-ur-Rezzaq, whose pen-name was Nevres, was born
in the town of Kerkiik in the distant province of Baghdad.
He made his way to Constantinople where he studied for
the legal profession, and eventually became a 'circuit' molla.
But in the Shevval of 1175 (1762) both he and Hashmet
were banished to Brusa on a charge of undue freedom of
speech, though in what direction this was exercised we arc
not informed. His exile from Constantinople, where he seems
to have formed some very dear ties, broke Nevrcs's heart.
In his last poems he bewails his lot in the most pitiful
language, the sincerity of which admits of no gainsaying.
The shock must have been too much for him, as we arc
told that he died suddenly not many days after reaching
his place of banishment.

The little Dfwan which contains all of Nevrcs's literary
work is of no very great account in the history of Ottoman
poetry. Its chief interest lies in the fact that it offers one
of the earliest examples of that phase of the Romanticist
movement in which the poet, disregarding the claims alike
of pleasure and of humour, finds in his individual circum-
stances sufficient motive for his verse; for, as I have already